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Volume XVIII 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE MINI- 
MUM ESSENTIALS OF A FOUR- 
YEAR CURRICULUM FOR 
TEACHERS COLLEGES?! 


Tue choice of minimum essentials for a 
four-year curriculum in teachers colleges is 
complicated by the fact that American edu- 
cation is engaged at the present time in a 
very earnest discussion as to the content of 
all four-year college courses. There are a 
great many indications that within the 
next deeade the four-year college as it now 
exists will no longer be the typical Ameri- 
can institution of higher learning. The 
rapid rise of the junior college, especially 
in connection with the publie high schools 
of many of the northern states, is making 
clearer a fact which has long been recog- 
nized in theory, namely, the fact that the 
freshman and sophomore years of the ordi- 
nary college course are in both content and 
method seeondary in grade. With the 
fuller development of secondary education 
in this country it is quite certain that the 
high schools, at least in the large centers of 
population, will take over the work now 
done in the first two years of college. 

The last two years of the college course 
are also in many quarters being completely 
transformed in content and reclassified in 
educational affiliation. These last two 
years are becoming parts of the profes- 
sional schools. Medicine has reached down 
into what was a liberal arts course and has 
demanded that the young men who are to 
be doctors shall have an opportunity to 
devote the senior year and even a part or 
the whole of the junior year to courses con- 
tributing directly to their medical training. 


1 Read before the Association of Normal School 
Presidents held at Cleveland, February, 1923. 
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What is true of medicine is increasingly 
true of law, engineering and the other 
professions, including latterly the profes- 
sion of business. 

It is eminently desirable that teachers 
colleges should have in mind the current 
movements in general education as they go 
about the reconstruction of their own insti- 
tutions. It ean not be doubted that in 
many quarters teachers colleges have been 
influenced in their adoption of a four-year 
curriculum by the example of the tradi- 
tional American college. This example, as 
I have tried to indicate, is not a safe model 
to adopt. It is itself in process of radical 
reorganization. 

There is another line of general discus- 
sion which I wish to present as a necessary 
preface to the solution of the problem 
which you have asked me to treat in this 
paper. American education is very much 
more confused than are other educational 
systems about the relation between general 
education and special education. 

It is not very difficult in Europe to ad- 
just the relation between general intel- 
lectual cultivation and specialized voca- 
tional training. There everybody is put 
into his proper place by rigid social cus- 
toms. The peasant does not expect to get 
very much general intellectual cultivation. 
His schooling is therefore brief and limited 
to certain rudimentary subjects. The boy 
a little higher in the social seale is directed 
by social custom into the trade which his 
family has followed for generations. It is 
easy to plan his education. Put him for a 
time into a general school and early shunt 
him off into a special trade school. The 
boy who is to go into the professions is 
selected by birth for this ealling, and his 
education, even in its earliest and most gen- 
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eral aspects, is framed with a view to the 
later professional undertaking for which he 
is destined. 

In America all this well-ordered progres- 
generations is badly 


sion of succeeding 


broken up. There is no social dictum as to 
a boy’s future or as to a girl’s calling in 
life. The result is that education is very 
difficult to organize. We try to keep the 
doors of opportunity open as long as pos- 
sible; we make our institutional relations 
as flexible as we can so that the boy who 
starts out to be a lawyer can at the last pos- 
sible moment turn himself into a dentist 
and lose as little credit as possible in mak- 
ing the change. We worse 
time with the girls, for there is always a 
their 


have even a 


subterranean expectation in cases 
that whatever training we give them for 
business or life they will 


sooner or later enter on a domestic career. 


professional 


American education has always been 
profoundly affected in its institutional or- 
ganization by the plasticity and flexibility 
of American The 
American college, which we all know to be 


social organizations. 
a unique institution, has been for about a 
century general in its content and purposes 
because our young people do not have to 
choose their vocations early. We have 
come to think of it not only as a social 
privilege but also as an intellectual advan- 
tage to continue general, unspecialized edu- 
cation as long as possible. 

The foregoing considerations explain the 
fact which one finds when he examines the 
curricula of many teachers colleges. Even 
the two-year curricula of these institutions 
and certainly the four-year curricula are 
clearly affected by the desire to give as 
much general education as possible. One 
finds in some four-year teachers college 
curricula the striking fact that the third 
and fourth years are even more general 
than the first and second years. There are 
courses in foreign language, for example, 
offered in the junior and senior years of 
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teachers colleges, which courses are ¢ 
monly open in ordinary colleges in the first 
two years. The theory is evidently that 
making up in junior and senior years i) 
general courses for the limited genera] 
opportunity of the first two years. 

The conflict between general educatio: 
and special education is even more acute ir 
some normal schools and teachers colleges 
for the reason that the normal school is thy 
sole or leading institution of higher lean 
ing in the section in which it is located 
We all know of those great pioneer norma! 
schools which have long served as the peo 
ple’s college in many of our states and hav 
trained the youth of the state on so gener 
ous and broad a seale that they are en 
trenched in the affections of a great bod: 
of the population and established in influ 
ence in the state legislatures so complete]; 
that they can secure support for any enter 
prise, general or special, which they decid 
to take up. 

There is a grave temptation in a teachers 
college to use its power in reaching out i 
an indiscriminate fashion to draw under its 
roof every kind and variety of educational 


noble to toste ’ 


enterprise. It seems so 
everything intellectual and so legitimate to 
use one’s power to secure state funds for 
miscellaneous enterprises of an educationa! 
sort that teachers colleges in some cases 
move forward along general lines to the 
point where they actually interfere wit 
their primary functions as special insti 
tutions. 

There is some danger that I shall be mis 
understood and I hasten to say quite ex 
plicitly that I am in favor of extending th. 
period of education in all American normal 
schools and teachers colleges. I am in 
favor of three-year curricula and four 01 
five year curricula just as soon as legiti 
mate content can be provided for thes 
longer periods of study and as soon as soci 
ety can afford to allow students this larger 
opportunity. 
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Before attempting to formulate the posi- 
tive program which I believe should guide 
us in developing teacher training institu- 
tions, let us consider briefly two negative 
statements which will at once summarize 
what has been said before in this paper and 
bring forward certain considerations which 
must be held elearly in mind if expansion 
is to follow legitimate lines. 

The first negative statement is one which 
has been implied in earlier paragraphs. 
The expanded teachers college should not 
be an imitation of the non-professional gen- 
eral college. A major reason for urging 
that teachers colleges follow their own dis- 
tinective lines is that the state needs teach- 
ers and needs them very urgently. There 
are not adequate funds now appropriated 
in any state to provide enough trained re- 
eruits for the teaching profession. Our 
teacher-training institutions must bend all 
their energies to the service for which the 
state created them. Furthermore, the 
teacher-training institutions of this coun- 
try will turn back the last century of his- 
tory of American higher education if they 
attempt to set up anew the theory of 
strictly general training in colleges as dis- 
tinguished from that type of professional 
training which has been steadily increasing 
in importance even in general liberal arts 
colleges. 

My second negative is a warning against 
the attempt to expand the curriculum of 
the traditional normal school by merely 
stretching it over four years. If it were 
possible to make clear what this statement 
means and yet use only kind words I should 
be glad. The fact is that one must be some- 
what harsh. The normal courses of this 
country are in many cases cheap reviews 
of elementary courses. The normal school 
student is supplied with the same textbook 
in arithmetie which he will later use with 
fifth grade pupils and is set doing all the 
examples. The normal school teacher stops 
the fifth grade performance from time to 
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time to make some remark about class-room 
management, but on the whole the intel- 
lectual grade of the work is so low and un- 
stimulating that it is worthless or worse 
for intellectual purposes. 

I am speaking of what I know, for every 
year I have to consult with scores of the 
students who have taken these shabby re- 
view courses and now offer them to our in- 
stitution with the plea that they be counted 
toward a degree. I do not know how many 
times in the year these normal students 
join our institution in the severest condem- 
nation of reviews in arithmetic and spell- 
ing and geography, but the number is not 
few. If teachers colleges want to expand, 
the first step they should take is to purge 
themselves of these inadequate courses. 

There is another type of intolerable nor- 
mal course. It is the empty repetition of 
a few platitudes about teaching, classified 
first under the heading of ‘‘Methods’’; 
then repeated under the head, ‘‘ Principles 
of Education’’; gone over a third time un- 
der the title ‘‘Class Management’’; and 
finally glorified in the last repetition under 
the title ‘‘Philosophy of Teaching.’’ Here, 
again, I speak from abundant experience. 
Unless the teacher-training institutions of 
this country can find more productive con- 
tent than is now administered in many of 
their professional courses they can not 
justify expansion. 

This is perhaps not the time or place to 
emphasize this matter further, but here is, 
as I see it, the chief reason why the aca- 
demic world is unwilling to accord to 
teacher training institutions that which 
these institutions ask, namely, recognition 
for their students. If such a body as this 
wants to do a real service for American 
education, it can perform that service by 
revising out of existence worthless reviews 
of elementary courses and repetitious plati- 
tudes in the professional courses. 

I hope that all of us in this company 
agree in principle if not in exact form with 
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what I have been saying. The teachers col- 
leges of this country, especially in the mid- 
dle and western sections, have come to be 
strong enough politically to command pub- 
These institu- 
them- 


lic support for expansion. 
tions have in some cases matched 
selves with the state universities and have 
demanded equal support and equal publie 
recognition. Action after action has been 
taken by state legislatures making it clear 
that these teachers colleges perform a ree- 
ognized service for the state and are to be 


recognized. Nothing but commendation 
should be suggested for all this suecess. It 
remains for the teachers colleges to be 


worthy of the confidence which they have 
earned. 

The opportunity of the teachers college 
to make a distinctive place for itself in the 
American scheme of education can be de- 
fined by saying that its fundamental task 
is to organize a series of courses which will 
the material the lower 
schools and will survey the lower school it- 


survey used in 
self as a social institution from a higher 
scientific point of view. These new courses 
will not be reviews in the primitive sense 
of mere repetitions of elementary work; 
they will be systematie scientifie studies 
and, as such, will give to the students who 
take them a type of mental training abso- 
lutely equal in grade to the type of train- 
These 
higher scientific courses will be brought to- 
gether into expanding curricula by the 
natural process of developing certain se- 
quences that shall lead the student along 
lines of progressive mastery of the various 
lines of study which they present. There 
will be no relapse into vague general edu- 
cation after the first two years and no con- 
fusion in the minds of the public as to what 
is the proper function of a teachers college. 


ing given to engineers and lawyers. 


Let us elaborate what has been said by 
means of examples. Take for a first exam- 
ple arithmetic. Such a course might begin 
the first day by giving to the normal stu- 
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dents one of the standard tests in funda 
mental arithmetical operations. Note that 
the approach is not from the arithmetical 
point of view, but from the human point o! 
view. The class is asked to find out by 
means of the test how much this set of stu- 
dents now possesses. The test will then be 
followed by an explanation of how it was 
made up. The results secured from th¢ 
class will be tabulated. Standards as dis 
covered for other sets of students and for 
the various grades will be discussed. Stu- 
dents will be told about various kinds of 
drill exercises which may be used to im. 
prove scores. The class may be then di 
vided into two groups, one using one type 
of drill, the other using another type « 

drill. After some use of drill the class can 
be tested again. Arithmetical 
have been studied in these exercises but 


processt S 


from a new point of view. 

A second type of exercise for this class is 
the study of methods of making up prob- 
lems. The question should be raised by the 
teacher, How does one make up a prob 
lem? In_ problems drill 
should the emphasis be on hard combina 
tions to master difficulties or should it be 
on easy establish 
dence and teach principles? What 
books available to the examination of thi 
class have the best problems and what ar 
their striking characteristics? 

A third line of work for this class con 
sists in making a study of the available lit- 
erature on the problems used in common 
life. Note that the students are not to 
study merely the results of these investiga- 
tions, but they are to read the articles them- 
selves in which authors tell how they col 
lected evidence on the common uses of 
arithmetic. The students might be asked 
to analyze some one trade or line of study 
and find out exactly what arithmetic is 
used in each. Another line of inquiry 
would deal with the best sequence of top 
ies in a course in arithmetic. Another 


designed for 


combinations to confi 


text 
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would take up the relation of space rela- 
tions to numbers in graphs and measure- 
ments. 

At this point the transition to higher 
hranches of mathematics such as analytical 
geometry and trigonometry is evident. In 
these higher branches again there might 
very properly be such a selection of topics 
and modes of treatment as to constantly 
enrich the teacher’s ability to arrange the 
lower courses more skilfully. 

In short it would be possible to make a 
course deal with arithmetic and higher 
mathematies in a helpful and scientifie way 
without going over the elementary book in 
a monotonous, repetitious fashion. 

I confess to a good deal of astonishment, 
as I look over the field, that normal school 
teachers have not developed a literature for 
the use of their profession. There are prac- 
tically no normal school texts. The result 
is that normal elasses become either ab- 
surdly elementary because of their use of 
elementary texts or they become vaguely 
general because they use texts prepared for 
higher general courses which have no con- 
nection whatever with teaching problems. 
Until teachers colleges become centers of 
their own kind of appropriate constructive 
intellectual work they are going to be 
pulled back and forth between elementary 
work of subeollegiate grade and general 
courses which will not especially help pros- 
pective teachers. 

lf, on the other hand, normal teachers 
would develop special scientific courses 
they could give their students reviews with 
practically no waste of time. There is no 
justification whatsoever for a drill in addi- 
tion in normal schools. There is ample 
justification for the development of the 
self-conscious demand for improvement 
which is sure to result from a few tests. 

Let us try another example. The field of 
history offers endless possibilities of study- 
ing both content and the problems of pres- 
entation. Let the class be assigned a period 
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of American history with four or five read- 
ing references. Let the discussions which 
follow the study of these assignments be of 
a maturer order than one commonly finds 
in a secondary course because the teacher 
asks how the various authors dealing with 
the same period differ in their interpreta- 
tions; what are the various centers of em- 
phasis in the different narratives; what is 
to be said of the styles of presentation em- 
ployed by the various writers; how can a 
combination presentation be prepared by 
using materials derived from all the 
sources. 

It will be noted that such a course as this 
includes the acquisition of much new 
subject-matter along with preparation for 
presentation. 

The situation thus described for history 
has close parallels in the fields of literature 
and science. 

In addition to such courses as have been 
described, there is need of courses in social 
institutions. The teacher-in-training is 
about to become a public servant in an enor- 
mously complex modern society. The insti- 
tutions which check and promote her activi- 
ties are manifold. How can she really un- 
derstand her work if she does not know 
where the public money comes from which 
supports the school, who are responsible 
for the enlargement of social and recrea- 
tional opportunities for her pupils, how the 
section of the community in which she lives 
is related to other parts of the state and 
nation in building an economie and gov- 
ernmental unit? Teachers need social 
training from the day they dedicate them- 
selves to public service. 

Such courses in social institutions are 
suggested without the slightest misgivings 
as to academic standards in comparison, let 
us say, with the traditional history of edu- 
cation. The history of education looks like 
an academic subject and so was early 
adopted as likely to make normal schools 
respectable. It is in fact barren of useful 
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training and eapable of becoming formal 
in the extreme. In fact, the experience of 
American normal schools has been that the 
history of education not only does not tell 
teachers about the social character of their 
schools, but it misleads them through its 
remoteness and inapplicability to modern 
conditions so that they do not cultivate as 
they should enthusiasm for the part they 
are to take in the upbuilding of society. 
The strictly professional courses will 
under the stimulating influences of such 
content courses as have been outlined be- 
come something other than the repetitious, 
formal courses that they have too often 
been. Instead of a vague, general psychol- 
ogy there will be a lively study of the 
nature of reading, drawing and arithmetic. 
Instead of an abstract course in school 
management and discipline there will be a 
comparison of concrete examples of con- 
structive organization of class-room work. 
Instead of a philosophy of teaching there 
will be an examination of the relations of 
the school to other social institutions. 
Enough examples have been offered to 
make a clear ease, I believe, for an entirely 
new kind of a program for teacher-training 
I have no fear at all that if 
some bold souls would put through such a 
program they would attract 
nationwide attention for a curriculum 
which would be recognized as equal in all 


institutions. 


instantly 


respects to the professional programs of 
the best engineering schools. There would 
be no quarreling about academic respecta- 
bility or eredits or relations to traditional 
colleges. There would be no suspicion that 
respectability was being sought through 
cheap imitations; there would be no long 
debate about the possibility of profitable 
expansion of the curriculum to a period 
longer than two years. 

Perhaps it would be well to discuss the 
matter of the four years. If we can assume 
genuine scientific courses of the type de- 
scribed we should lay out some five lines 





along which progression from year to y: 
eould be secured. Such major lines 
first, language and literature, second, 1 
ural science, third, social science, ineludi 
history, fourth, mathematies and fifth, pm 
fessional study of school operations. Sixt 
and seventh might be taken up with ce; 
tain forms of training in skill and physic: 
habits. Besides this there might be special! 
ties like home economies, art, music, pre} 
aration for particular high school subjects 
and so on. 

Taking the typical sequence in languag: 
and literature, we might cover in the first 
year a large body of English literatur 
studied with special regard to its availabil 
ity for different levels of maturity and 
with reference to the methods of making its 
content and value clear to pupils in thy 
schools. The second course would be 
study of the way in which our language 
had come into its present form. This 
would be a course in the general nature of 
language and would trace the history o 
numerous words and rhetorical forms. It 
would tell the teacher-in-training about 
other languages and their modes of distri 
bution over the world. 

The third year this course would develo; 
into a study of the typical contributions of 
various nations to the world’s literature 
Translations of the best examples of clas 
sics would be read. At the same time stu 
dents would be taught how to recogniz 
books both on the material side and with 
reference to their content. There would be 
a study of how books are made. There 
would be a classification of the different 
forms of literature. 

The fourth course would be a course in 
the principles of literary criticism. The 
mature student would be ready now to 
study comparatively and critically content 
with which he had grown familiar in the 
three years preceding. 

It will be noted that such a sequence as 
the foregoing is frankly a repudiation of 
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the tradition of the liberal arts college that 
the study of foreign language is essential 
to a complete education. But at the same 
time this series of courses provides for the 
extension of the student’s view far beyond 
the limits of his own day and nation. 

In point of time such a series of courses 
might very properly consume a fifth or 
even a quarter of the full four years 
Wherever the student stopped he would 
carry away material ready to be used a’ 
once in the schools, and the pull to continus 
would be experienced because the schoo 
and the students would be aware all the 
time of a sequence which would carry the 
student constantly forward. 

The upper reaches of such a sequence 
would also be especially adapted to the 
training of supervisors and teachers in the 
upper grades and in the high school. Sim- 
ilar sequences could be organized in the 
other major lines suggested before. 

By way of summary, then, it may be said 
; that this paper has advocated a series of 
courses for teacher-training institutions 
4 which shall begin with the first year and 
5 give the student an over-view and scientific 
training in literature, mathematics, social 
science and natural seience. The first year 
courses shall be followed by more advanced 
and broader courses extending the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of content and deepening 
his critical insight into the value of this 
material for use in the public schools. 

Paralleling this series of courses in the 
materials to be taught should be a series of 
professional courses analyzing directly the 
school processes with which the teacher has 
to deal. 














A curriculum of this type would be 
strictly professional from the outset; it 
would be progressive and would leave the 
mature student if he continued to the later 
years of the work independent in his meth- 
ods of thinking and studying and ready to 
go forward in scholarly lines. 

Such a program for teacher-training in- 
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stitutions calls for a high type of creative 
scholarship in the teaching staffs of the in- 
stitutions and an independence of organ- 
ization that will effectively prevent the imi- 
tation of four-year liberal arts colleges or 
the continuation of the present subcollegi- 
ate type of work carried on in many, if not 
most, normal schools. 
CHARLES H. Jupp 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





THE POLITICAL AIMS OF AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATION 


WE must get down to actualities with re- 
gard to the value and genuine effect of 
schools. On every hand those engaged in 
the tasks of industrial and social life sum 
up by declaring: ‘‘In the last analysis it is 
a problem of education.’’ This is likewise 
the standard argument used by educators 
in demanding greater resources for the 
schools. Both are right, and both winning 
their point to a limited degree. But we 
shall have to go deeper into the relation of 
education to human affairs. What has edu- 
eation to do with history, after all? Can 
any one believe that teachers, of all people 
the most unpolitical and simple-minded, 
drilling their pupils in spelling and pot- 
hooks and the multiplication table, can af- 
fect the destiny of a nation for weal or 
woe? 

We have a national plague of mob-vio- 
lence, a crying disgrace to our country, a 
blot on our honor; no one denies it nor 
condones it; can education do anything to 
breed a generation who will be too wise 
and too strong to unleash their brutal pas- 
sions at the call of the herd, or to bring it 
to pass that there will nowhere be enough 
mob-men to make up a mob? There is 
nothing to indicate that education has yet 
touched the evil; it still persists, bursting 
out anew at every new incitement, fairly 
indifferent to the race or color of its vic- 
tims, if only they are unpopular and weak. 


aC 
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Reading and writing and arithmetie and 
even civics and economics and psychology 
have not availed. Is there any real rem- 
edy? Is this really a problem of educa- 
tion? Well, we shall never know until we 
attack the question of finding out; our 
present methods are like the incantations 
what we need is the science 
Why 
human intelligence 


of the savage; 
and experiment of modern medicine. 
that 
properly applied may solve lynch-fever as 
It may 


should we doubt 
well as yellow fever and typhoid? 
well be a problem of education; but not of 
the sort of education now in vogue. 
Mob-action is perhaps more a symptom 
partisanship is probably a 
On Febru- 
ary 26 this year, the daily press carried a 
report on the President’s proposal for the 
United States to enter the international 
court of justice: ‘‘Democratie senators,’’ 
it said, ‘‘chortled with glee over the prob- 
lem ereated on the Republican side by the 
President’s message, and lost no time in 
jockeying for political advantages to be 
gained from the situation.’’ All of which 
sounded like an inverted echo of the sen- 
ate’s reception of a Democratic President’s 
message on the League of Nations. No 
Americans, not even the men who ‘‘chortled 
with glee’’ while a vast human problem 
was being muddled, really approve the ex- 
isting national situation in such matters; 
four days before, the nation had been cele- 
brating Washington’s birthday, and re- 
reading his warning against the ravages of 
party spirit. Is this an educational prob- 
lem? If so, of what kind of education ? 
These are simply two samples, taken al- 
most at random, of the sort of national evil 
which is declared to be a question of edu- 
cation. Far be it from me, as a teacher, to 
enter a plea of incompetence for education ; 
on the contrary, I agree heart and soul 
with the verdict. But it is self-evident that 
our present operations under the name of 
education are not curing or even mitigat- 


than a disease; 
disease, with many symptoms. 
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ing these evils, and others that will oceur 
to every reader’s mind; it is quite possible 
that our present procedure may be unwit- 
tingly playing into the devil’s hands. We 
cannot guess the right methods, still less 
fake them; we should entertain no hope 
that history will teach them to us, for it is 
unlikely that they have ever yet been dis- 
covered or practiced. Our case is new, and 
we shall have to think anew and act anew. 

We have used negative examples, citing 
certain flagrant evils in our body politic, 
but the remedy of evils is in no manner 
fundamental; the basie problem is positive 
and constructive; it is the breeding and 
training of the true type of free citizen. 
If we can get the free citizen as the univer 
sal type of our population, not only wil! 
evils abate, but what is far more vital, the 
beauty and power of life will rise to new 
levels and the hopes of our liberty-loving 
ancestors be fulfilled. But only the good 
man ean be the good citizen, as Aristotle 
taught, and if this was true for the imper- 
fect democracy of Greece it is doubly true 
for our times and our nation. So the Amer- 
ican school is face to face with the mighty 
task of fostering good men and women who 
may fill the réle of good citizens. The 
problem is subtle, even vague and almost 
formless, but the solution will have to be 
definite and concrete; we shall have to do 
certain particular things in certain par- 
ticular ways at the appropriate times and 
places. The answer will have to be worked 
out, with ceaseless deliberation and study, 
immense cooperation, patient experimenta- 
tion, just like other great human tasks. Is 
any problem in education more funda- 
mental than this? 

Out of the welter of war and afterwar at 
least one clear lesson stands out: it is not 
political nor economic nor social, but edu- 
cational, yet it is little thought of and 
likely to be lost. It is the plain conclusion 
to be drawn from the now rounded-out 
educational experiment of Germany. From 
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comewhere early in the 19th century, per- 
haps 1820 to 1914, Germany possessed the 
most effective school system the world had 
ever seen, by which we mean that the school 
accomplished what it set out to—just this 
and nothing more; not that it was the best, 
or wisest, or most admirable, but that it 
was efficient. 

Germany paid the price of educational 
efficiency. No undertaking was too formi- 
dable for her resolution, no detail was too 
netty for her attention. All children went 
to school every day and were totally sub- 
servient to the rigid discipline of both 
school and home. Every teacher was train- 
ed for his work before he was allowed to 
enter it, and then he became a state official 
with life tenure, quite independent of the 
whims or anger of the persons whose chil- 
dren he taught. All courses of study were 
worked out by state authority, with the aid 
and advice of everybody whom the state 
desired to consult, but with all final deci- 
sions absolutely reserved by the authority. 
All schools, publie (which were nearly all) 
and the few private schools, were held rig- 
idly to the prescribed standards of matter 
and method. The keen interest of parents 
was insured by making success in school 
the only avenue to success and advance- 
ment in life; all the best places in state 
and chureh demanded educational qualifi- 
cations; every profession required a long 
standardized preparation; even the me- 
chanie arts and commercial pursuits of- 
fered success mainly to those who had 
studied in the special schools provided. 
Yet nobody wants this German education, 
even Germany herself has radically trans- 
formed it. Herein lies the clearest lesson 
of Germany and the war: efficiency is not 
enough. On the contrary, if an education 
is not right, the more efficient it is the 
worse may be its final results. 

German education knew what it was 
doing, and did it well, but it was the wrong 
thing that it did. So Spartan education 
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knew what it was doing, and did it well, 
but that too proved to be the wrong thing. 
Both fell, in spite of efficiency. Athenian 
education was terribly at sea, and was far 
less efficient than Spartan; yet the Atheni- 
ans far surpassed the Spartans in keenness 
and intelligence. Athens fell, too; but, as 
Pericles so eloquently showed, the Atheni- 
ans enjoyed a rich and glorious life while 
it lasted, and, as we now know, left the 
world an incomparable heritage. The an- 
swer to this puzzle is not hard to find: 
Sparta aimed her education by the well- 
established principles of the existing 
world-order and so avoided the perplexities 
of progress; Athens, on the contrary, had 
the vision of a new order, involving the 
most difficult task of the race, the giving of 
freedom to all her citizens. It was too hard 
a task, but the failure was more worth 
while than Sparta’s best success. 

American education in comparison with 
German education before the war is ran- 
dom and chaotic: not because we are less 
intelligent, but because we have set our- 
selves the harder goal. Even now after- 
war Germany is attacking the same harder 
task. The autocratic order came first in 
evolution because it was easier to practice 
and easier to train for. The democratic 
comes now because it is better, although 
far harder to practice and harder to train 
for. That is our problem and we must 
face it. 

Age-old stratified society, with its super- 
men and submen, has always been chal- 
lenged by the spirit of human freedom. 
This is no place even to outline the course 
of this conflict, but every American who 
aspires to be intelligent concerning his 
country must clearly perceive the struggle 
between ‘‘the divine rights of kings, and 
the common rights of humanity.’’ Democ- 
racy, to those who believe in it, means the 
refutation of the old order and the begin- 
ning of the new. We should understand 
how sharp is the contradiction between 
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them, and how impossible any reconcilia- 
tion. Consider the scorn and horror with 
which a Hohenzollern or a Romanoff would 
regard the sentiments of the Declaration of 
Independence or the institution of uriver- 
sal suffrage: and on the other hand the 
indignation with which the free citizen of 
a modern democracy would resent the sug- 
gestion that he and his elass were inher- 
ently inferior to some other group and 


properly subordinate to that group before 


the law. 
Yet the pre-modern world was organized 
for tens of cen- 


under autocratic forms; 
turies mankind lived in stratified communi- 
ties—probably ever since he emerged from 
brute savagery, perhaps always since he 
became man at all. These centuries have 
left their mark deep on the nature of man: 
they have been his education thus far, and 
habits of mind and action proper to an 
autocratic order have struck their roots in 
his very soul and body. The ruling powers 
of the past have never desired to educate 
citizens, but to train subjects. Hence the 
traditional schcol is anti-democratic. It 
reached its zenith in the German system 
just prior to the great war; the pupil asked 
no questions; the controlled school ‘‘told 
him all he needed to know’’; the state de- 
cided what and how much he needed to 
know. 

In America we are at handgrips with the 
old tradition, which is mighty even here, 
and our national future hangs upon our 
success in creating a truly democratic edu- 
eation. While polities is struggling with 
the problem of organizing liberty in laws 
and administration, education must labor 
to breed it into the spirits of the young, 
with the hope that each generation may 
surpass its predecessors in the capacity for 
freedom. This is the most fundamental 
problem of American education. 

Who are the free? What is the mind of 
a democratic citizen? What habits and 
ideals qualify a man or a community for 
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liberty? These are vital questions for 
who concern with edueati 
and most of all, those who direct the pu 
lie schools of our country. Perfection j; 
thousand details will be of no avail unless 
America be yond 


themselves 


our basic plan is right. 
all other nations has the tradition of lih 
erty. Our history and our institutions 
trace back at least to Magna Charta, an 
their original stream flows down throug! 
the English Civil War and the Commo 
wealth of 1649. The dominant elements iy 
our colonial populations had left the old 
countries in order to seek more freedom 
Our Revolution in its day was clearly 
advance move of political liberty, and was 
recognized as such by the best elements in 
England itself. Not a single one of our 
national heroes is even tainted with autoe- 
racy, and all the greatest were passionately 
devoted to freedom. In these respects our 
heritage is incomparable: this 
guarantee success, but it would make any 
failure the more tragie and unpardonabk 

There is danger that both political and 
educational leaders should think the task 
easy, when in truth it is one of immense 
and probably increasing difficulty; the 
main question now is whether we can pos- 
sibly achieve the solution in time to meet 
the inevitable crisis; with us, too, history 
is ‘‘a race between education and catastro- 
phe.’’ The moving picture of history is 
speeding up terrifically, as though some 
demon of lightning change had got hold of 
the projector and was turning the film with 
reckless energy. It is easy to be wise after 
the event, but that is too late: the business 
of human intelligence is nothing else except 
being wise before it is too late. The use of 
history is successful prediction: aside from 
this, history is mere diversion, and the 
times are too earnest and hasty to permit 
much of this. 

Can we picture ahead for our own coun- 
try? Let us mark the points which history 
gives us, and see whither the lines run. In 


does not 
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had three million people; in 1920, 
ired million: where does the line of 
ion lie? What will our grandchil- 
ive? How many of them will there 

Will they live in cities? Will they 
ng or burn those who annoy them 


educator and the politician will have 


lown together: the problem concerns 
m both, and neither ean solve it alone. 


As t 
.rdlv been inside a school since he gradu- 


1s are, the politician has usually 


‘ed: yet in most eases he has a set of firm 
victions about education, and too often 

ls qualified to reform it by drastic 
legislation. The educator has been given 
to understand that his full duty in poli- 
ties is to east his vote, if he so desires, but 
:bstain from airing his views on any politi- 


‘al issue. 


This simply will not do: it was 

|| right in Prussia, where there was one 

the kingdom, but it can never be 

t or safe in a democracy, where there 

ire as Many wills as there are men and 
women. 

The politician should know from his ex- 
perience better than any one else what are 
the defeets and weaknesses of our present 
body politie ; and he may well form a clear 
dea of what ehanges are needed in men’s 
iabits and ideas to remedy political evils 
and attain true political success. The edu- 
eator should know, by his training and ex- 
perience, better than any one else, how the 
young may be trained toward the needed 
qualifications for citizenship. If these two 
elements of expert knowledge and skill can 
be brought together, we shall be on the road 
to a solution of the problem of liberty. So 
long as politician and educator go their 
separate ways, eross-purposes and failure 
will continue to result, and the success of 
our demoeraey will continue to be in haz- 
ard. Happily, our education is nearly all 
carried on by state agencies, and all our 
teachers are also citizens: so the desired 
mutual approach is quite feasible: but it 


will mean a marked change from our tradi- 
tions, and much thought and labor on all 
sides. 
KE pWARD QO. SISSON 
READ COLLEGE 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION IN 
THE UNIVERSITY’ 


THe seal, which an American universit) 
as an incorporated body must by law pos 
sess, very frequently has impressed upon it 
a motto or phrase which is presumably in 
dicative of its primary institutional pur- 
pose. Probably the words most commonly 
thus used are ‘‘truth’’ and ‘‘light,’’ some 
times in juxtaposition and sometimes alone 
Veritas appears on the seal of Harvard, the 
mother of American higher educational in- 
stitutions. Lusr et veritas is the expression 
of Yale’s intellectual aspirations and has 
been adopted as well as the motto of other 
After the * truth’’ and the 


‘‘light’’ the word ‘‘knowledge’’ 


institutions. 
scientia is 
probably most generally used. Chicago's 
motto for example is ‘‘Creseat scientia vita 
excoliatur,’’ which possibly we might trans- 
late as ‘‘Let knowledge increase and life 
will be 
which were established with definite theo 


enriched.’’ Some _ institutions. 


logical or denominational aims in view, 
have spread upon their seals also an indica 
tion of their religious purpose; but not a 
few admittedly denominational institutions 
content themselves with expressing their 
belief in the light or the truth. 
such institutions the 
‘“*E tenebris in lucem voco,’’ ** 


One of 


has striking motto 
I call you 
from the darkness into the light.”’ 

Of course, as you all know, the Johns 
Hopkins University belongs to the class of 
institutions which sets forth on their seals 
the truth as their aim. Our motto ‘‘Veri 
tas vos liberabit,’’ expresses our belief in 
the freedom which will follow knowledge 


of the truth. It is as well, however. to re 


1 Commencement address, June 12, 1923 
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member that our motto predicates a knowl- 
edge of the truth, which must precede the 


The 


idea is expressed completely in the sentence 


acquisition oft the desired freedom 


in the Gospel of St. John, from which our 
taken. This reads: ‘*Ye shall 
truth and the truth shall make 


motto 1s 
know the 


you free.”’ 


} 


This emphasis which is laid in the mot- 
toes of American higher educational insti- 


tutions upon the truth or the light or upon 


knowledge is significant of the things for 
which these institutions were expected to 
stand when they were established, and for 
which they must in the future stand if the 
purpose of their establishment is to be real- 


ized. If the teaching of the truth, as we 
know it, is hampered or limited even with 
the best of intentions we shall return to the 
darkness from which we have been called 
into that light where we now stand. If the 
search for truth is abandoned and if knowl- 
edge no longer continues to increase, we 
shall find that the enrichment of our life 
As Mareus Aurelius said nearly 
eighteen centuries ago: ‘‘man was never 
vet harmed’’ by the search after truth. 
‘*But he is harmed who abideth on still in 
his deception and ignorance.”’ 

The reason for calling attention to these 
well known facts and these all too obvious 
conclusions is to be found in a recent ten- 
deney, which ean hardly have failed to 
attract our notice. Attempts are being 
made on the one hand to curtail our free- 
dom of expression as citizens and on the 
other to dictate to us as teachers what we 
shall or shall not teach. 

The curtailment of our freedom of ex- 
pression as citizens is probably one of the 
by-products of the war. The old maxim 
that the law is silent amidst the clash of 
arms was necessarily applied during the 
critical period of belligereney. Our consti- 
tutional right of freedom of expression was 
necessarily encroached upon during those 
troublous times. But the war brought with 


will cease. 


XVIII 


it the formulation of novel and 
seemed to most of us pernicious an 
gerous, social and economic ideas. 
persons undoubtedly felt that the 
of such ideas should be checked, and res 
has been had to the methods with 
we had unfortunately become famili 
ing the war. 

This departure 
practice is probably only a temporary 


from our accust 
and there is every reason to expect t 
time goes on we shall return to our histo; 
permitting that 


thought and expression to which America 


position of freedom 
life has in the past owed so much. 

The recent tendency which has been me: 
tioned has been directed also, as has be 
said, towards dictating to those who tea 
what they shall and shall not teach, ; 
towards excluding from text-books matter 
believed by some to be objectionable. I: 
more than one state legislature, bills hay: 
been introduced, and in some 
become law, which practically close all el 


"asses hav 


mentary schools not under state control, : 
exclude from public schools histories w! 
are not, as popularly expressed, 100 p 
eent. American, or prohibit under fine an 
imprisonment the teaching in state institu 
tions of certain scientifie doctrines whi 
have generally been accepted by scientifi 
men. 

This movement to impose limitations | 
the things to be taught in our universities 
may be regarded as so absurd as not t 
deserve serious attention. We have bee 
so accustomed to freedom of expression | 
university precincts that we have appar 
ently come to consider any proposition 0! 
this character as preposterous. Our poets 
have sung so eloquently of the permanen' 
victory of truth, our great teachers hav 
recounted so confidently the triumphs 
which have in the past and will in th 
future come from the honest pursuit 0! 
truth, that we have come to believe the 
truth like a cosmie force is bound to pre 
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But apparently we forget that the 
.d of our existing knowledge has in the 
en echeeked while the increase of that 
ledge has been stopped by just such 
ements as have been mentioned, if they 
ve gained too great a headway. While 
n now knows probably much more than 
onee knew, his nature would still seem 
to be much the same as it was when we first 
eame to know him. What has happened 
before may easily happen again if we are 
it on our guard. 
This being the ease, can an institution 
whose motto is the truth or the light or the 
iecrease of knowledge see such a tendency 
as has been described without voicing its 
protest? Can any body of men who have 


} 


given up their lives to the spread of the 
gladsome light of science rest content under 
such shackles as it is proposed to place upon 
their right to teach by voice or pen what 
they believe to be the truth, or in the lab- 
oratory or the study to endeavor to increase 
our present stock of knowledge regardless 
of the effect which their investigations may 
have upon preexisting ideas? 

If we aequiesce in such a movement we 
must, if we are honest, strike from our ban- 
ners the mottoes of which we have been so 
proud, and slink back to those shades from 
which we have been ealled into the light 
now shining upon our pathway. 

You young men and young women about 
to go out into that world of action, which 
has been beckoning you for so many years, 
are probably asking yourselves why should 
these things be told to us to-day of all days? 
Why should we, on the day when we re- 
ceive the outward and visible sign of that 
inward and spiritual grace which is pre- 
sumably in us, be called upon to listen to 
these strictures upon a tendency for which 
we are in no wise responsible ? 

The answer is that your responsibility 
for such tendencies as have been noted be- 


gins to-day. It is upon you and others lik 
you, who on such occasions as this are b 

coming members of the world which does, 
that the responsibility for what it does 
will in the future rest. We who remain in 
the university are losing as the days go by 
any influence which we may have pos 
sessed. Your influence, however, will con 
tinue to increase while ours diminishes. 
For we belong to the past while the futur 
lies open before you. 

One of the early graduates of this insti 
tution was telling the other day of a meet- 
ing of the graduate students in the begin 
ning of our institutional life. Dr. Gilman, 
our first president, addressed this meeting, 
and in the course of his address said that 
the university had set up an altar upon 
which it had lighted the holy fire of knowl- 
edge. At this altar all of those who come 
hera to study should light each his own 
torch, and after lighting it should keep it 
forever burning. 

You young men and young women of to- 
day, in the same way as those who have 
preceded you, have lighted your torches at 
the altar. You will go forth to-day with 
torches burning. See to it that those 
torches enlighten not merely your own foot 
steps, but as well those of the world around 
you. See to it also that the sacred light 
from which you have obtained illumination 
is not extinguished by those who perhaps 
with the best of intentions may attempt to 
overturn the altar from which the light is 
now radiating. Make it certain through 
the influence which you will undoubtedly 
be able to bring to bear on our American 
life, that that freedom of thought of which 
all Americans have been so proud is not 
curtailed under the pretext of placing a 
ban on so-called pernicious ideas. 

FraNK J. GoopNow 

PRESIDENT OF THE 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


“4 


ee 
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COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS FOR 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 1923 


I AM going to be old-fashioned enough to 


address my remarks directly to you mem- 
bers of the graduating class and not over 
your heads to the parents and friends, or 
even, conceivably, to the newspapers. Atter 
all, doesn’t this day really belong 

for a moment 


and, while I don’t 


any of you with a lack of interest in any 


of the topics of the day dear to the heart 


of the Commencement speaker, I am will- 
ing to guess that these are not uppermost 
in your minds just now. 
| have been thinking a good deal lately 
For 
oceu 


about this phenomenon of graduating. 
nearly twenty years I was an insider, 
pied with the process of college education 
and more recently I have had considerable 
opportunity to observe the results of the 
process. 

As a matter of fact, I have just come 
from the twenty-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tion of my own graduation and I have been 
thinking over both the similarities and the 
differences between that day and this, and 
perhaps some suggestions to you drawn out 
of my own experience might not come 
amiss on this occasion. Let me say that in 
some cases I have reached my conclusions 
by having followed the advice I am about 
to give you, and sometimes by having 
failed to do so. 

Your generation and mine have had al- 
most the same kind of formal training. We 
have both followed a eurriculum which, to 
speak frankly, suffers from being a com- 
promise, a carrying of water on both shoul- 
ders—an attempt to maintain a traditional 
class culture, and to prepare for life in a 
democracy under the conditions of to-day 

very different from 
when that culture developed. 

We have both suffered from the collective 


conditions those 


foolishness of college faculties, as we have 
profited by the individual wisdom of the 
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proiessors composing those faculties Wi 


have both learned at least as much 
one another and with one another as in . 
classes. 

We too faced commencement day W 
mixed emotions—regret at leaving the ; 
the 
superlative busyness and comparative i: 


the 


sociations, charming combination 


sponsibility—and, on other hand 
eagerness to plunge into real things, a fe 

ing that the older generation, while doubt 
less well-intentioned, isn’t really up to its 
job—witness the failure to fully und 

stand or appreciate us. You feel that abou 
my generation. You know you do, but ¢ 
you realize that we felt it 
grandfathers and they felt it too in th 

And to this extent we have all bee: 
right on our respective commencement 
days. We have all had, as you have to-day 
the inestimable asset of youth. With all its 
impatience, all the ignorance of its own in 
experience, all its cocksureness, youth 


about your 


day? 


the most precious possession of mankind 
I’ll have something to say in a moment 
about the art of keeping young, but first 
let me say a word about the contrasts bi 
tween your commencement and mine as | 
see them. 

In the first place, the world is a very dif 
ferent place. More changes affecting the 
activities of man, his productiveness and his 
comfort, have taken place between your 
generation and mine than perhaps in al! 
the years between the time of the first 
Bachelor of Arts and the class of 1898. 
And particularly in the last ten years w 
have learned much about man _ himself, 
and about the range of his qualities. W: 
have seen countless examples of heroism 
and fortitude, and of baseness and eruelty ; 
of pulling together and pulling apart; o! 
vision and of blindness. Just what tl 
great war has meant to the world you will 
have to find out for yourselves. My gene: 
ation can’t tell you, for it doesn’t know. 

On the other hand, the range of opportu- 
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es open to-day to the graduate who has 
y had a college education (something 
identical necessarily with a college de- 
e) is far greater than it was in my time. 


F 
\any callings, which not so long ago were 
ely lumped together as business, can 


ww be studied and mastered by the well- 
ined mind in a professional spirit. This 
es, for example, to insurance and the 
rious branches of banking, to production 
nd distribution. The opportunities open 
women, in particular, have been unbe- 
vably widened. 

We are hearing a great deal just now 
about the fact that too many people are 
coming to college, and incidentally we are 
hearing a good deal of nonsense on the sub- 
ject, but to this extent the present situa- 

in affects the college graduate of to-day: 
t is no longer an artificial advantage to be 
college bred. In my day even those who 

iblicly deeried college education were 
nevertheless greatly impressed by a college 
diploma, but to-day the proportion of the 
whole population going to college has so in- 
creased that a young man or a young 
woman must have more than a diploma to 
he recognized as a promising risk. The re- 
sponsibility for suecess has become dis- 
tinetly more personal, and if you want to 
achieve it you must keep on growing. 

For a college graduate to continue his 
education in an organized and systematic 
way the opportunities have been greatly 
increased, both in institutions of learning 
and in connection with business activities 
themselves; and one is no longer looked on 
as a prig if he studies how to do his job 
better. On the other hand, the wisdom of 
continuing some intellectual interests not 
directly bread and butter in character is, 
perhaps, less generally realized than in the 
days when the college graduate was by defi- 
nition an intellectual person. This, in my 
judgment, marks a real loss, even if one 
regards it only from the standpoint of pro- 
ductive efficiency. 


My own class at Columbia has been hav 
ing a reunion, or rather a series of r 
unions. After twenty-five years it is per 
feetly easy to pick out the men who have 
kept on growing, and, mind, vou, they hav: 
not always been those active and prominent 
on our commencement day. Some of the 
most inconspicuous members of any college 
class are sure to be among those who are the 
leaders after twenty-five years. Some of 
the leaders find themselves in the ranks. 

After all, real success in life, not merely 
prosperity, but achieving a life that is 
worth living, is largely a question of keep- 
ing young in body and spirit. 

The tradition of active open-air life and 
the better knowlédge of personal hygiene 
mean that the new generation is better 
physieally than the older one. It should 
he easier to keep up the habit of regular ex- 
ercise. Remember, by the way, that the 
element of play in the normal human ani- 
mal, of whatever age, is quite as important 
a factor in keeping young as the element of 
exercise. A most practical factor in mak- 
ing life worth while is a hobby. Every one 
should have at least one sedentary and one 
or two active hobbies. Whether the hobby 
is a game, a collection, or whatever it is, it 
is emphatically worth while to ride it really 
well. For one thing, you are far more 
likely to continue activities in which you 
have passed the duffer stage. 

Let me give you another prescription for 
youth. Keep in touch with your college. 
I know you will think this a superfluous 
piece of advice, of course you will. Don’t 
be too sure. The world has a way of swal- 
lowing one up. And keep in touch with 
the whole college. Two football and two 
baseball games a year doesn’t cover what I 
mean. Follow, for example, the honors 
work recently established under President 
Aydelotte’s direction. It is good for the 
college, and it is equally good for you. It 
will help you to translate what we eal! col 
lege spirit into a larger conception—fitted 


ye ye 


2 ee oe 
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to the world of action—of service, of loy- 
alty, of labor. 

I think I know 
Swarthmore stands for, because I have had 


something of what 
the privilege of knowing two of the presi- 
dents she has chosen—you know them both 
—as you have had two years under each. 

Only a part of you are members of the 
Society of Friends, but I am sure that all 
of you have felt its gentle influence in de- 
termining the things that are worth while. 
Don’t lose its influence and the influence of 
this college on those things in life which 
young people feel, and in my judgment 
quite properly feel, are not helped by hav- 
ing strangers talk about them. You know 
the kind of things I mean. It’s very easy 
to let them slip out of your life in this busy 
world—association with a college like this 
will do much to hold them for you. 

By keeping in and affectionate 
touch with Swarthmore college—and that 


close 


means keeping in touch with one another as 
well—you graduates of 1923 will do much 
to keep yourselves young in heart—and 
you will have a far better chance to add 
measurably to the world’s depleted stock 
of simplicity, of tolerance, of sweetness and 
light. 

May success and happiness attend you 
all. 

F. P. Kepren 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FIFTY YEARS OF EDUCATION IN 
SCOTLAND 

Tue fiftieth anniversary of Scottish education 
as an independent establishment is marked in 
the recently issued reports of the Scottish Edu- 
cation Department. These are the reports for 
1922-23 of the committee of the privy council 
on education in Scotland and the general re- 
ports of the chief inspectors on day schools, 
continuation schools and central institutions. 

The jubilee falls, the committee states, at a 
time when education is hampered on all sides 
by financial stringency. Those, however, who 
are inclined to depression are urged to compare 
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The 
has been one of practically continuous 
the 
made in organization, in curriculum, in 1 


tion in 1872 with that of to-day. 


ress, committee says. Advance has 


and in the qualifications of the teacher 
experience of half a century, “while teac! 
much, has been of special value in reve: 
weaknesses and defects. When a forward 1 
ment again becomes possible, we shall 
more exactly in what direction it ought t 
made.” 

In editorial 
London Times Educational Supplement says: 


comment upon the report 


There is a great deal to be learnt from 
methods used by a nation that understands « 
omy in the best sense a great deal better t! 
is understood in South Britain. The Departn 
and the Scottish local authorities have met the dif 
ficulties of finance with a determination to mak 
economy an instrument of efficiency... . 

It is not legislation which has made ch 
everywhere seek a longer school life. It is part 
lack of industrial opportunities, but it is also 
to the fact that parents everywhere realize, 
Scottish parents have always realized, that efi 
ciency in life depends on a liberal education. . . 

There are still more lessons to be learnt from t 
analysis of the provisions for different grades 


scholars. The comparison with England is start 
ling. In 1922 there were in Scotland 2,904 primary 


schools, accommodations for 888,634 


scholars; 101 intermediate schools or departm 


providing 


and ninety-nine primary departments of inter! 
diate schools, with total accommodations for 71 
scholars; 148 secondary schools or departments : 
122 preparatory departments of secondary sch 
with total accommodations for 107,452 
Here we see what is in effect a system of univer 
sal secondary education at work. Roughly speak 
ing, for every ten primary school places there a: 
two school places for junior or higher secondar: 
school work. In other words, about one in five « 
the children in the primary schools finds a pla 
in the intermediate or secondary schools. If thes 
figures are compared with those of England, it wi 
be seen how much better off Scotland is than Eng 
land in respect to continued education. .. . 
The Scottish Report shows that common sense 
applied at every turn to educational problems 
This is certainly not true of England. Were 
so, the system of ‘‘elementary’’ education wou 
have vanished long ago, and the Scottish syste! 
of primary and secondary education substituted 
for it. 


scholars 
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The Educational Supplement editorial con- 
tains one comparative reference to educational 
nditions in the United States. It is pointed 
it that, in Seotland, school attendance has not 
quite regained the standard of 1914; the per- 


tage of average attendance is still under 90 


centa 

per cent. of the pupils on the roll, but this is 

due to loeal conditions of weather and epidem- 
s. “In England a percentage of average at- 
ndanee to the average number of scholars on 

the roll which falls below 85 is regarded as a 

grave symptom, while in the United States such 


a high pereentage is unknown.” 


A MESSAGE FROM THE EDUCATORS 
OF GERMANY 


Horr of a better international understanding 
through education in history and morality is 
expressed in a message brought to the World 
Conference on Edueation by Dr. Reinhard 
Strecker, one of the delegates from Germany. 
Dr. Strecker is a member of the Peace Society 
of Germany and was delegated by the German 
teachers and by the peace society to attend the 
conference. He is accompanied by his wife, 
who is also a delegate. 

Dr. Strecker is minister of education of Hes- 
sen, and played an active part in the formation 
of the Republic of Germany. He drafted a 
portion of the constitution, particularly the 
section devoted to education. As Minister of 
Culture, he has had administration of schools, 
libraries, universities, theaters and numerous 
other public institutions in his state for the past 
three years. He is a professor of philosophy 
and history and has filled the office of high- 
school principal and served in many similar 
capacities during his career as an educator. He 
was a delegate to the International Education 
Convention in Geneva, Switzerland, last year. 

Concerning the message he brings to the con- 
ference from the educators of Germany, Dr. 
Strecker said: 

We have incorporated in our new constitution 
articles on education and the spirit of cooperation 
among nations. International cooperation is one 
of the new school ideas of Germany. 

We hope that the nations of the world can come 
to a better understanding through education in 
history and morality. We educators and teachers 
in Germany are very glad that the United States 
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has invited the nations of the world to discuss 
educational subjects with a view to bringing about 
more complete international understanding. The 
great hope for the future lies in having a greater 
understanding among the nations. We hope that 
others will follow the example set by the United 
States, and that this conference will be the first 
of a series of World Conferences on Education. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Tuat the Boston Public Library is facing a 
financial crisis which threatens its eminence in 
the educational world as a scholar’s library is 
the declaration of the annual report of the 
trustees of the library, made public last week. 
“The time has come,” the board says, “when the 
library either must lose its scholarly standing 
or must fail to serve the great reading public 
in its call for recreational reading and the less 
solid books of non-fiction. Without an in- 
creased income from trust funds, it will soon be 
quite out of the question to round out and main 
tain collections that have been in the past of so 
great service to scholars and research students 
not only in Boston and vicinity, but throughout 
the world.” 

The report continues: 

For many years this institution has held a high 
position among the libraries of the country because 
of its scholarly collections, many of them unique, 
and in some respects unexcelled. It is apparent, 
however, with the development of the library and 
the extension of its service through branches, read 
ing rooms and deposit stations in all sections of 
the municipality, the growing and reasonable de 
mands for the more popular books of both fiction 
and non-fiction, that the financial burden can not 
be met by the city alone, generous as it has been 
in the past.... 

The trustees urge, therefore, upon private citi 
zens who have been able to provide splendid) 
equipped home libraries for their own families th 
erying need of Boston’s thousands who hunger for 
good reading, denied them because unable to pro 
vide such for themselves, and the great service 
they may render their fellow citizens and posterity 
by private benefactions, the income from which 
will effectively help meet the ever-increasing de 
mand upon the central library and its agencies. 


The Boston Evening Transcript said, edi 
torially : 
The library’s broad, popular service has grown, 





Belleair ata 














under Mr. Belden’s librarianship, in a notabl 

and the demands of this service necessarily have 
first call on the municipal funds. In five years, 
1917, the 


from 2,028,053 to 2,768,984. 


circulation has increased 


The City Council has 


since annual 


appropriated $100,000 in each of the last two years 
for the purchase of new books. In the face of the 
continuing demand the Council made a woeful mis 


take in reducing that appropriation for the present 
the 
in holding that municipal 


year to $90,000. On whole, however, the 
trustees are justified 
support alone can not be expected to maintain the 
Boston Library in its honored place as a great 


research library. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN CIVIL SER 
VICE EXAMINATIONS 

Tue use of psychological tests in civil service 
at the 
annual meeting of the Civil Service Commission, 
held recently in New York City. Mayor Hylan, 
in his address of welcome, gave it as his opinion 
that 
practical, 


examinations was advocated sixteenth 


service requirements should stress 
rather 


civil 
administrative ability than 
technical knowledge of a trade or vocation. He 
named “practical” men whom he has picked to 
head publie departments from far down in the 
ranks of a city department, such as Richard E. 
Enright, police commissioner, who was a lieu- 
tenant in the police force, and Alfred A. Taylor, 
who was a wagon driver in the Department of 
Street Cleaning at the time of his appointment 
as head of that department. 

Fred Telford, staff member of the assembly, 
gave the report on psychological examinations. 
“In my opinion,” he said, “intelligence tests can 
be used with great profit by civil service com- 
missions in the examining of applicants who 
may not be reasonably expected to have more 
than a slight knowledge of the duties of the 
positions they seek. This applies particularly 
in the low grade clerical positions. In such 
eases it seems to me that intelligence tests get 
at something more fundamental than the edu- 
cational tests we have been in the habit of giv- 
ing.” Mr. Telford added that he did not con- 
sider that the new tests would take the place 
of educational tests in positions where the ap- 
plieant’s knowledge of his future duties was 
material to his selection. 

If intelligence tests really do have greater pre- 
dictive value than the conventional civil service 
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tests, all of us, I presume, will want to use tl 
If they are a flash in the pan, we want to ay 
them. Psychologists and others will tell us 
ought to substitute them for the older exar 
tions. Unless we try how can we tell which 
right? 
in the country will, to the fullest possible ext: 


I hope that every civil service commiss 


cooperate in determining the worth of intellig 
tests, and when it obtains any results will be w 
ing to let the world know what it has found 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


the Southern 


States are improving rapidly, and opportuni 


EpvucatioONAL conditions in 
ties now exist for a trained personnel in publi 
education there beyond the supply, according t 
the Annual Report of the General Educatio 
Board for 1921-22, recently issued. State con 
stitutions have been amended to make progress 
possible; one by one the states are revising and 
improving their school laws; money is becom 
ing available in large sums. 

At the higher level, reached or in prospect, tli 
south needs a larger supply of better trained mer 
and women. There are in service men and womer 
of the requisite ability, who possess experience an 
ideals; but their fundamental training was inadk 
quate and they are without the financial resources 
that would enable them to forego their salaries 
for a year or two. Again, in the training schools 
of the south, one can find young men capable of 
profiting by advanced educational opportunity, but 
likely to be compelled by need to take an ordinary 
teaching post at the earliest possible moment. It 
is important to keep such persons under training 
for a lengthened period. The southern movement 
is creating opportunities for which a trained per 
sonnel in sufficient number does not exist. If the 
posts are incompetently filled, disappointment will 
ensue and the forward movement will inevitably 
slow down. 


To assist in the solution of the problem the 
General Education Board is continuing the pol- 
icy of scholarship aid which has been effective 
n the past. The board appropriated $50,000 
in 1921-22 “for scholarships and fellowships 
to persons having definite opportunities of lead- 
ership in the field of education.” <A specific in 
stance of the application of this policy was the 
appropriation of $15,000, upon request of the 
state superintendent of education of North 
Carolina, for use by the state department in af- 
fording scholarships for eight persons who were 


_. 
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bsequently to return to definite posts in the 
Declaring that “the history of the educational 
nbuilding of the South in the last twenty-five 

at bottom, a history of individuals,” 

“The 


teaching and supervision staff will 


ears 1S, 


e report says: work of recruiting a 
scholarly 
ve the attention and energies of Southern 


‘ 


cators in the coming years.” 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 

annual meeting of the American Home 

momics Association is to be held at the Uni- 

sity of Chicago from July 30 to August 4. 


THE 


e association was organized sixteen years 
vo. Its growth during the last few years has 
wen stimulated by the organization of affiliated 
state associations. By the time of the Chicago 
meeting it is expected that all but three states 

ill have completed affiliation, 

The program for the Chicago meeting gives 

idea of the variety of interests of the asso- 
ition. Since teachers form a large part of 
the membership, the opening session at Mandel 
Hall will be devoted to “Some educational rela- 
tionships of home economics” and will be ad- 
lressed by President Burton, of the University 
of Michigan, Dr. Alice F. Blood, of Simmons 
president of the association; Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, director of the School of Edu- 
cation, and others. The consideration of general 
educational ‘aspects, and the special teaching 
problems will be discussed in the different sec- 
tion meetings. 

Miss Ruth O’Brion will preside in the textile 
section where the topie for discussion will be 
the “Aims in textile education.” The food and 
nutrition section will consider results of experi- 
mental work and will have exhibits of work re- 
lated to ehild nutrition and health classes. In 
the home economics education section Miss Cora 
Winchell, of Teachers College, will discuss 
“Basie principles underlying courses in teacher 


College, 


training.” 

Other speakers on the program are: Mrs. 
Jessamine C. Williams, Miss Ellen Reynolds, 
Miss Nina Crigler and Miss Sibylla Hadwen, 
chairmen, respectively, of the sections on food 
and nutrition, education, extension and institu- 
tion economies. 
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ig 


Brown, the director of the 


Dr. Walter H. 
child health demonstration at Mansfield, Ohio, 
will give an account of his important experi- 
ment for children, on the evening devoted to 
child training and child welfare. 

At another meeting “Some sociological and 
economic relationships of home economics” will 
be discussed by Dr. Sophonisba P. Brecken 
ridge, Dr. Grace Abbott, chief of the U. S. Chil- 
drens’ Bureau, and others. 

The art interests of 
sented by Miss Grace Cornell, of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, speaking on 
The homemakers’ com- 


will be pre 


the home 


“Design and its use.” 
mittee meeting will devote itself to the topic 
“The time element of homemaking.” 


COURSES IN EDUCATION AT THE 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


A DEVELOPMENT in the Harvard Summer 
School, which began its six weeks’ term on Jul) 
2, is the system of demonstration courses con 
ducted in connection 
theory and practice of teaching English, French 
These 
made up of children from the seventh to the 
ninth grades, will be under the supervision of 
Mr. Charles Swain Thomas, Professor Mercier, 
of Harvard, and Professor John J. Mahoney, 
of Boston University. Regularly enrolled stu 
dents of the summer school 
observe the methods and actual problems met in 


There will be discussion confer 


with the courses in the 


classes, 


and problems of citizenship. 


attend and 


may 
such teaching. 
ences, but no examinations, and the courses ma) 
not be counted toward a degree. 

In the same department two new interesting 
courses in educational psychology as applied to 
school problems will be given by Professor Guy 
M. Whipple, of the University of Michigan, and 
this year, for the first time, Professor Arthur F. 
Payne, head of the department of industrial 
education at the University of Minnesota, is to 
treat the relation of vocational education to 
education, citizenship and _ scientific 
In this course the solution of in 
He has 


general 
management. 
dividual problems will be encouraged. 
also a course on part-time education. 
Unusual both in scope and arrangement is 
the advanced course in problems of city school 
administration. It is designed for superinten- 
dents in service, who may attend for any one 
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week or more. It is being given by Professor 
L. O. Cummings of Harvard, with the coopera- 
tion of two city superintendents of schools— 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, of Washington, D. C., 
and Mr. Carroll R. Reed, of Akron, Ohio—Dr. 
Richard D. Allen, director of research and guid- 
ance for Providence, Rhode Island, and three 
members of the Harvard faculty—Protessors 
John M. Brewer, Alexander J. Inglis and Fred- 
erick G. Nichols. 

Rufus W. Stimson, state supervisor of voca- 
tional agricultural education in Massachusetts, 
gives this summer a special course in the prob- 
lems, principles and procedures of such educa- 
tion, especially in relation to state and federal 
aid. Each week visits will be made to separate 
and county schools for investigation. 

Professor Edmund E. Day, formerly of Har- 
vard’s economic department, returns from the 
University of Michigan to give instruction in 
the nature and technique of statistical analysis. 

In psychology and philosophy new courses 
are offered by Professor Walter V. Bingham, of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, who will 
treat the application of psychology to problems 
of business and industry, together with the 
foundations of psychotechnology, and by Pro- 
fessor William Savery, of the University of 
Washington in Seattle, whose subjects are the 
philosophy of religion, philosophical problems 
connected with psychology and special research 


work. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Work of the National Education Association 
as a business enterprise of constantly growing 
importance is described in the annual report of 
Harold A. Allan, director of the business divi- 
sion, submitted to the secretary and the board 
of directors at Oakland on July 2. Receipts 
from advertising in the journal of the associa- 
tion alone amounted to over $56,000 last year, 
while the total cost of printing the journal was 
$85,000, Mr. Allans’ report shows. Monthly re- 
ceipts from advertising increased from $4,820 
in September, 1922, to $7,340 in February, 
1923, the high-water mark for the year. 

Commercial exhibits conducted at a profit at 
the annual meetings constitute another impor- 
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tant source of revenue. Still another indication 
of the growing business activity of the associa- 
tion is the acquisition of property at the Wash- 
ington headquarters. During the year the asso- 
ciation added to its holdings a three-story brick 
building and a two-story irame building, bring- 
ing the total value of the plant well abov 
$300,000. 

Commenting on the financial policy of th 
association, Secretary J. W. Crabtree said: 


The successful development of the association is 
measured by the certainty of its financial resources 
as well as by the character of its educational ideals 
and standards. Its main source of income at pres 
ent is membership dues. The certainty of this 
form of financial support depends almost entirely 
on the ability of the association to satisfy members 
with the journal and the professional service it 
renders. The next important source of revenue is 
from advertising, and the next from commercial 
exhibits. Something has been received from the 
sale of bound volumes, from life memberships and 
from contributions. The income from advertising 
has increased rapidly during the past two years 
and will grow better from year to year. The in 
come from commercial exhibits has much more than 
doubled in two years. Only small sums have been 
received as contributions, but it is believed that 
this particular source of income may be developed 
to exceed that from commercial exhibits. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


STEPHEN SHELDON CoLvrin, professor of edu- 
eation at Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, died suddenly on July 15 in New York 
City, where he was conducting courses in the 
summer school. Dr. Colvin was a leader in edu- 
cational psychology. He was born in Phenix, 
R. L., in 1869, and obtained his degree at Brown 
University in 1891. He taught rhetoric at 
Brown for three years and then spent two 
years in Europe, dividing his time between the 
Universities of Berlin and Strassburg. On his 
return in 1897 he became English instructor at 
the Worcester High Schools, leaving in 1901 
for the University of Illinois. There he ad- 
vanced to the chair of psychology by 1907 and 
in 1912 he went back to Brown as professor ot 
educational psychology, a post he held until his 
removal last year to Teachers’ College. 








\W. W. CAMPBELL, director of the Lick 
-atory, officially took over the duties of 
of the University of California on 
ieceeding Dr. David P. Barrows. For- 
wuration of Dr. Campbell will take 
March. 


S. BucHANAN, dean of the college of 
sciences of the University of Okla- 
s been made acting president of the 
, since the resignation of Dr. Stratton 
:s, who resigned to become president of 
ersity of Missouri. 


ew president of Oklahoma City College 

E. M. Antrim, who for the past six years 

district superintendent of the Meth- 
scopal Church. 


E. L. 


at Tennessee College, has been elected 


Arwoop, professor of religious 


pre sidency of the college to succeed Dr. 


| rnett. 


M. Seaver 
ve, has presented his resignation to the 
f trustees, to take effect October 1, 1923, 


e expects to return to the pastorate. 


JAMES THOBURN, of 


ven 
ENT 


P. P. Craxton, former United States 
issioner of Education and for the past 
ears provost of the University of Ala- 
has accepted election as superintendent 
ls at Tulsa, Oklahoma. The salary is 
ted as $13,500, the highest salary received 


superintendent of schools. 


iOLAS BAUER, assistant superintendent of 


} 


ls, New Orleans, has been promoted to the 


erintendency, to take the place made vacant 


the resignation of J. M. Gwinn, who became 


tendent of schools at San Francisco, 


, on July 1. 
vest E. Coxe, assistant superintendent of 
Chicago schools, resigned when the new 
| hoard went into office, and asked that he 


ssigned to a principalship. 


; 
Lex 


>» L. Cuenry has been appointed di- 
r of the administration division of the Uni- 


sity of the State of New York, succeeding 


m C. Case. 
H. S. McCoy, of LaRue, O., has been 


1 superintendent of the Snyder Park 
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Mr. E. D. 


Maurice has been elected to fill the vacancy at 


Junior High School at Springfield. 


Lalue. 


Mr. GreorGce O. Samir has been elected super 


intendent of schools at Princeton, Ill., to sue 


ceed C. B. Smith, who goes to Pekin. 


Dr. Jonn SHAaw Frencu, of Clark Univer 
sity, has accepted election as principal of the 
New Institute, 


N. H. 


Hampton Literary Concord, 


W. R. Hetstanp, of Marion County, O., has 
been appointed director of child accounting at 
the State Education Department, Columbus, O. 

R. E. 
elected 


State 


of Louisville has been 
the 


at a 


WILLIAMS, 
full-time 
Education 


secretary of Kentucky 


Association, salary oO 


$3,500. His work began July 1. 


United 
to 


the 


resigned 


Miss Wape ABBOT, 
States Bureau of Education, 
join the staff of the American Child Health As- 
sociation, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Miss Abbot will begin her new work on Sep- 


tember 1. 


JULIA ol 


has 


Miss Exist A. SeyFartu, who has served in 
the State Department of Wyoming as director 
of special classes during the past four years, 


has tendered her resignation. 


Arter forty years of service in the schools of 
San Francisco, California, Adelbert E. Kellogg, 
principal of the Hamilton Junior High School, 
has resigned. 


G. W. Gaver, of Canton, Ill., has become 
professor of education at the Western State 
Teachers’ College, Macomb, Il. 


tuTH LEHMAN has been appointed instructor 
in education in the University of Chicago. 


4 


Dr. Kimpatt Youna, assistant professor ot 
psychology at Clark University, “has been of- 
fered the post of psychologist at the University 
of Posen, Poland,” according to a dispatch from 
the Eve- 
result 


Worcester, Massachusetts, in 3oston 


ning Transcript, the offer coming “as a 
of the worldwide publicity given the recent con- 
troversy at Clark.” Young is re- 
ported to be making tentative plans for accept- 
ing a position at the University of Oregon. 


Professor 
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ProressorR GLENN JOHNSON, of Bowdoin 


College, has resigned to become professor of 
College tor 


sociology in the North Carolina 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


Joun G. Neimarpr, of Bancroft, poet lau- 
reate of Nebraska, has been appointed protessor 
of poetry without salary at the University of 
Nebraska. 


Austin B, Fiercuer, president of the board 
of trustees of Tufts College, also a trustee ot 


soston University and of Dean Academy, died 


at New York on January 5. He was for a time 


professor of anatomy at Boston University. 


A MEMORIAL is to be erected in memory of 
the late Dr. William H. Maxwell, former super- 
intendent of the New York City schools, in the 
new School Service building of the American 
Museum of Natural History, which will be com- 
pleted within the next eighteen months. As 
adopted by the memorial committee and ap- 
proved by the board of trustees of the museum, 
the design calls for a memorial in Indiana lime- 
stone and bronze, to extend the full width of the 
hall, 51 feet. 
panels, <A sitting figure of Dr. Maxwell, in 


There will be three divisions, or 


bronze, 614 feet high, will oceupy the center, 
flanked on either side by murals in stone 9x11 
feet. 
modern education. 


The murals will represent ancient and 


” 


IN accepting the gift of the class of 1923 to 
the University of Chicago, a bas relief in bronze 
of President Emeritus Harry Pratt Judson, 
Acting President Ernest De Witt Burton said: 
“The world knows him as an author, and as an 
educational administrator of unusual ability, as 
a member of important Boards and Founda- 
tions, and as a representative of these Boards 
and of the national government on important 
Commissions to foreign lands. But I, who may 
claim to have known him as friend, should like 
to speak to you of two or three of his more per- 
sonal qualities. . . . It is a great thing to have 
in the presidential chair a man whom people 
trust because they know that he is just, un- 


selfish, kindly.” 

Tue Reverenp James E. Grece, principal of 
Hampton Institute, was given the degree of 
doctor of divinity by Williams College at its 
recent commencement exercises. 
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Joun F. GANNON, superintendent of scho 
ot Pittsfield, Mass., received the degree of 
tor of laws from Holy Cross College at the 
cent commencement exercises. 


Dr. GEorGE MACLEAN, who has been direct 
the 
American University Union, is about to reti) 


for some years of British branch ot 


and return permanently to America. 


IH{arotp W. Foaut, president of the Nort 
Normal Industrial Institute, Aberd& 
South Dakota, will leave for Japan in Sept 
ber to lecture on rural education for the Ja; 


and 


nese Government and to conduct an educatio 
Dr. Foght 


survey. will be absent for f 


months. 


Dr. Ropert L. Keiiy, executive secretary 
the Association of American Colleges and th 
council of Church Boards of Education, has a 
cepted an invitation from the Office Nationa! 
des Universités et Ecoles Franecaises, to deliver 
a course of lectures at the Sorbonne (Unive: 
sity of Paris) next summer on “The Adminis 
tration of Higher Education in the Unit 
States.” Dr. Kelly was decorated in 1919 by 
the French Government for services render 
the cause of Franco-American education. 


PRESIDENT JOHN Grier Hissen, of Prince 
ton University, and Mrs. Hibben, are traveling 
in England. 


Tue third annual Dartmouth alumni le 
were delivered at Dartmouth College by Pro 
fessor Graham Wallas, of the University o! 
London, whose series was entitled “Towards a: 
art of political thought,” and by Profesor Pau 
Shorey, of the University of Chicago, whose 
“Greek thinkers modern 


subject and 


thought.” 

Dr. W. Carson Ryan, professor of edue: 
tion at Swarthmore College, is a member of the 
teaching staff this summer of the School ot 
Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


Was, 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANK W. Batuov, of thie 
Washington, D. C., public schools, conducted : 
conference of school executives at the New 
York University Summer School last week on 


methods of training teachers. 


Mrs. WINIFRED CARBERRY, field secretary 0! 
the National Congress of Mothers and Tarent 
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Association, series of talks 


* with parent-teacher associations at the 


gave a 


University Summer School during the 


July 23. 


ssor Davin Lre Cuiark, of the depart- 

t of English, University of Texas, and Miss 
e FE. Ratchford, custodian of the Wrenn 
ry, are transcribing a hitherto unknown 


script of Charlotte Bronté, an unnamed 


written when the author was 21 years old. 


Miss Heten Parkuvrst, director of the Uni- 

sity Sehool of New York City, gave a series 

five publie lectures at the Harvard summer 

ool, July 9 to 13, on the Dalton laboratory 
, of which she is the originator. 


Medical 


council on 


\r the meeting of the American 
\ssociation at San 


lical education presented a report showing 


Francisco the 


eleven medical schools have, in the past 

n years, acquired “greatly enlarged or en- 
new teaching plants.” The 

ire, it was stated, that the number of medical 
vraduates will be increased by about 900 a year, 
hing 4,500 in 1925. 


equirements in medical schools has greatly ad- 


indications 


The adoption of higher 


ced the age of graduation, so that the physi- 

ns graduating to-day average 26.8 years. 

We learn from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association that application was made 

Attorney General J. R. Saunders in the cir- 
cuit court of Richmond, June 29, for revocation 

the charter of the “Oriental University” of 
Cherrydale, Virginia, according to reports. It 
that 
liplomatie and executive branches of the gov- 


s said federal agents representing the 


nment have been investigating this “school” 
tor some time, and that if its charter is revoked, 
the institution will be prosecuted for using the 
mails to defraud. 
ll kinds are sold both in this country and 
abroad, and that prominent men, now dead, are 
listed on the faculty. The head of the “school” 
claimed, it is said, that by virtue of his ability 
as a medium, he could get in touch with these 
dead faculty members. The Swiss government 
has made it a criminal offense to obtain a de- 


gree trom this establishment. 


It appears that degrees of 


Tue board of education of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has enacted a rule, which goes into effect on 


September 1, excluding high school students 
who belong to any fraternity or sorority trom 
any and all honors and positions representing 
the schools. 


Tue Chicago board of education has decreed 


that high school pupils who marry are excluded 
A nineteen year old student who reported him 
self at school after his honeymoon was promptly 


dismissed. 


THe State Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
has refused to order Bryn Mawr College and its 
former president, Dr. M. Carey Thomas, to re 
instate Miss Margery Barker, a former student, 
who was dismissed from the college. The opin 
ion declared that the authorities were in their 
legal right in dismissing the young woman, and 
that no Common Pleas Court could order her 
reinstatement because of the fact that the insti- 
tution was private and received no state aid. 


Back pay of $385, with compound interest 
at 4 per cent., has been awarded by the board 
of superintendents of the New York City 
schools to Miss Celia Meehan, formerly of Pub 
lie School 12, Brooklyn. When Miss Meehan 
was offered the money without interest she re 
fused to accept it on the ground that she was 
forced to withdraw an equal sum from her sav- 
ings bank when her pay was withheld in 1920 


THERE were this June 32,467 graduates from 
the elementary schools of New York City, ae 
cording to an account in the Evening Mail. Ot 
this number 16,092 were boys and 16,375 were 
girls. There were in the graduating classes 33, 
774 pupils, including 16,826 boys and 16,948 
girls, so that 96.1 per cent. of all enrolled re 
ceived diplomas. The percentage of girls grad 
uated was 96.6, while the boys were slightly 


behind with 95.7 per cent. 


NEARLY 200 vacation playgrounds are in 
operation in New York City this summer, open 
daily from 1:30 to 5:30 P. M. 


65 evening playgrounds, open for two and a 


There are about 


half hours. 


Firty playground supervisors from all parts 
of New England attended a 
Fitchburg, Mass., on June 29 and 30, under the 
auspices of the Playground and Recreation As 
The speakers included 


conference at 


sociation of America. 
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Carl Shrader, of the Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Physical Arthur C. 
Sullivan, of Lowell; George E. Dickey, Henry 
A. Higgins, Joy Montgomery Higgins, Louise 
Stuart French, Professor Thomas Ferguson, of 
Tufts College, and S. Wales Dixon, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Education ; 


THe Utah Educational Association will hold 
its annual convention October 25, 26 and 27. 
This year the program will center around the 
topic “Good teaching, in the light of modern 
school investigation.” The speakers will be Dr. 
Ernest Horn, of the University of Iowa; Dr. 
Ernest Moore, of the Southern Branch of the 
University of California, Dr. Shailer 
Mathews, of the University of Chicago. 


and 


A Nationat Conference on the Science of 
Politics will be held at the University of Wis- 
This confer- 
is authorized by the American 


consin, from September 3 to 8. 
ence, which 
Political Science Association, will be held for 
the first time this year and will probably be 
held annually thereafter. Professor A. B. Hall, 
of the political science department of the uni- 
versity, is general chairman of the meeting and 
Walter Thompson, instructor in the department, 
will have charge of the committee on arrange- 
ments and accommodations. The program will 
include a number of round tables. Authorities 
in the field of political science will be in charge 
of the round tables, including Professor C. E. 
Merriam, University of Chicago; W. E. Mosher, 
Bureau of Municipal Research, National Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, and Dr. Gruen- 
berg, Bureau of Municipal Research, of Phila- 
del phia. 


ORGANIZATION of a college division of the 
League of Nations Non-partisan Association is 
announced from Harvard University. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the division ultimately will 
comprise fifteen members. Twelve, represent- 
ing branches already organized, have now been 
selected. These are: Chairman, Corliss Lamont, 
24, Harvard; FE. M. Baker, Dartmouth; Eliza- 
beth Vincent, Bryn-Mawr; Virginia Hitch, 
Smith; Henry E. Allen, Yale; Parker Lloyd- 
Smith, Princeton; Norman Woodbrick, Chi- 
eago; J. L. Woodward, Columbia; Claude 
Minard, Leland Stanford; Ralph M. Carson, 
University of Michigan; Evangelia H. Waller, 
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Vassar; Thomas Corey Henning, Jr., Cornel! 
Representation is also provided for Ohio Stat, 
University, the University of Pennsylvania a: 
the University of California. 


Tue Interborough Rapid Transit Comp 
has reported to the Board of Education of \, 
York City that 94,521 pupils and teachers 
earried on its elevated and subway lines to tly 
recent New York City Silver Jubilee Exy. 
tion in Grand Central Palace. The number » 
turning was somewhat less, some of the pu 
walking home. The company gave halt 
rates to children and teachers. 


A party of 125 teachers in the Philadel; 
publie schools are en route westward for a tow 
of 38 days, covering the Western States, ( 
ada and Alaska. 





DISCUSSION 


ELIMINATION OF THE UNFIT; A 
PROBLEM OF WASTE IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


One of the great problems of modern indus 
try, indeed of modern life, is that of reducing 
or eliminating waste. Great strides have been 
made in this matter, especially along the line of 
using by-products. In some of our industries 
there would seem to be practically no waste at 
all. Thus we are told, e.g., that in the moder? 
packing industry every part of the hog is used 
except the squeal. And now that the radio con 
cert is becoming a close rival of the “movie” 
and the musical comedy, is it unreasonable to 
suppose that the squeal too will shortly be 
commercialized? However, far as we 
forged ahead in this matter, there still is a tre 
mendous amount of waste in many industries 
and nearly all other forms of human endeavor. 
Perhaps the greatest item of waste at the pres 
ent, aside from the incalculable waste of war, is 
that of ill-used labor. This waste results not 
so much from the fact that labor is inefficient 
but rather from the fact that it is employed 
upon inferior or worthless material. Consider, 
for example, the enormous amount of labor that 
is wasted in making shoes from paper and split 
leather, clothes from shoddy cloth, cutlery and 
other tools from east iron instead of steel. Pos- 


have 
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more than one fourth of the labor expend- 
transportation could be saved by adopt- 
sensible system of distribution. 
the realm of industry is not the only 
where waste occurs. In recent years we 
begun to see that there is a great deal of 
te in the work of the various churches and 
welfare organizations; and among dis- 
tled taxpayers it is being whispered that 
re is much waste even in our work of public 
education. Of course educators rarely speak of 
matter in seriousness, though they do casu- 
refer to it in connection with the provision 
and use of buildings and other physical equip- 
Though much money is perhaps squan- 
| on physical equipment, I shall pass that 
nd eall attention to what I regard as the 
test waste in our system of public educa- 
nm. I refer to the matter of teaching large 
bers of students who, for various reasons, 
to benefit sufficiently from the in- 


Wi 


' 
mie 


are unhit 
struction. 

Let me hasten to say at the outset that I am 
a thoroughgoing believer in universal and lib- 


eral edueation. I hold that every child in our 


country is entitled to an education commen- 
surate with his natural endowments. Further, 
I believe that in many sections of our country 
we shall have to spend both money and energy 


much more freely than heretofore if we hope to 
realize this ideal. But, on the other hand, we 
are now wasting much money and effort that 
must be saved if we are to make real progress. 

In surveying recent educational literature one 
finds frequent discussions of the problem of 
keeping children in school. The facts that 
many drop out before completing the eighth 
grade, that only a small per cent. enter and a 
still smaller per cent. graduate from high 
school are often deplored. In fact, one of the 
chiet tasks of principals and superintendents 
of schools at present seems to be that of keep- 
ing the children in school as long as possible. 
While this is, in the main, a laudable under- 
taking, I question seriously some of the methods 
that have been employed. 

Not long ago I stepped into the office of a 
high-school prineipal. This gentleman had re- 
imbibed some of the latest educational 
theories and fads and seems to have been more 
zealous than wise in their practical application. 
The walls of his office were adorned with graphs 


ce ntly 
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exhibiting the proficiency of his teachers in 
grading. The curve of each teacher was com- 
pared with the normal or standard curve. One 
of these graphs showed a rather striking de- 
parture from the standard. The percentage of 
A’s and F’s was about 1 and 24 as compared 
with a maximum of about 5 and 5, respectively, 
in the normal curve. Turning to me, the prin- 
cipal, who was showing these graphs with con- 
siderable satisfaction, said in effect: “We are 
paying this man $2000 a year. He is really 
only three fourths efficient, for we have to re- 
educate one fourth of his pupils; therefore he 
earns only $1500.” 

To say that I was astonished at this state- 
ment is putting it mildly. Having taught col- 
lege freshmen for several years, I knew, of 
course, that our high school standards are not 
exactly what one might wish them to be. But I 
was not prepared for the fact that high school 
education has descended to the level of mass 
production, that the task of the teacher is to 
pass as many as possible. I still held to the 
notion, which now seems to be antiquated, that 
quality was at least as important as quantity 
in our educational system. Of course the re- 
sults of the teacher in question may have been 
due to inefficiency, in part, and in that case the 
criticism of the principal would be justified to 
that extent. But chances are that the results 
were due to the use of a higher standard in 
grading. 

The efforts of public school principals and 
superintendents to keep all pupils, irrespective 
of their fitness, in school as long as possible are 
positively harmful when they lead to lowering 
of standards and the elimination of real work 
from the pupils’ program. That such are often 
the actual results I know from personal ob- 
servation. 

I venture to say that from one fourth to one 
third of the average high school teacher's time 
and about one half of her energy are expended 
on pupils who ought to be dropped from school, 
either because they are mentally unfit to do the 
work in hand or because they are unwilling to 
put forth the proper effort to do it. Is it fair 
to waste the precious time of our teachers on 
such pupils? Should we not rather give more 
time to those who are gifted and at the same 
time willing to make the best use of their tal- 
ents? Every experienced teacher knows that 
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her work could be made much more interesting 
and profitable if the unfit and unwilling were 
eliminated. Has not the time come when we 
should ask ourselves in all seriousness whether 
it is not an inexcusable waste and a grievous 
wrong to the other students to keep these pupils 
in school, or at least in the kind of work for 
which they proved themselves unfit? Is it not 
time to lay more stress on the welfare and 
progress of the social unit, the class, the school, 
than on that of certain backward or obstrep- 
erous individuals who retard the progress of 
the class and lower the efficiency of the whole 
school? Are we not cheapening and even dis- 
crediting education by engaging in mass-pro- 
duction, by wasting more labor on inferior ma- 
terial than we expend on good stock? No one 
would think of constructing our school build- 
ings, churches, public buildings or even our 
private dwellings of cottonwood or soft maple. 
Is it less absurd to try to make physicians, 
teachers, preachers, lawyers and other leaders 
of boys and girls who should be hod-carriers, 
miners, factory hands, servants, etc., because of 
their intellectual or moral equipment? 

I believe the time is at hand when we should 
seriously begin the work of eliminating the in- 
ferior pupils from our high schools. Perhaps 
the application of intelligence tests may aid us 
in detecting those intellectually unfit. How- 
ever, we must guard against eliminating pupils 
merely on that basis. All who have completed 
the work of the lower grades creditably ought 
to have a chance to enter high school and to 
demonstrate there whether or not they are cap- 
able of acquiring a higher education. In other 
words, the process of elimination must be a 
gradual one, and must be based largely on the 
work actually done or attempted in high school. 

Those who are unfit because of unwillingness 
to work can easily be detected and should be 
dealt with much more strictly than the untal- 
ented, since their influence on the morale of the 
whole class and school is detrimental. In many 


eases dropping them from school would be an 
effective method of bringing such pupils and 
their parents (for not infrequently it is largely 
the fault of the parents) to their senses and 
thus lead to their redemption for society. 

But, some one objects, is it not essential or 
at least highly desirable in a democraey such 
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as ours that every boy or girl should hay: 
high school education? Considering how sociect 
is at present constituted, I should reply tha: 
this is neither possible nor desirable. The grea: 
majority of our people are engaged in unskilled 
labor, on farms, in mines, in factories, in shops 
This work is absolutely essential to the 
welfare of society. The cold fact is that very 
few of our high school graduates are willing t 
do work of this kind. Unfortunately, many o! 
them consider themselves too good to perfor 
any kind of manual labor. If it were not fo: 
the great influx of immigrants, our industries 
would indeed be hard pressed for laborers. |s 
it wise, then, to make large numbers of ow 
people unfit for the work for which they seen 
to be endowed by nature, by trying to educate 
them out of their proper sphere? 

I do not wish to be misunderstood at this 
point. I do not hold that the children of the 
laborers of to-day should necessarily be the 
On the contrary, th 


ete. 


laborers of to-morrow. 
child of a laborer to-day may, because of his 
intellectual and moral endowments, be a prom- 
inent leader to-morrow. On the other 
some children of wealthy and educated pa: 
ents ought, perhaps, to be the hod-carriers, the 
farmers, the brick-layers, ete., of to-morrow. | 
maintain that the process of selection should 
not be based on wealth, social rank or profes 
sional standing of the parents, but on the 
strict application of high intellectual and mora! 
standards in our secondary schools. We must 
cease making swords of wood, razors of cast 
iron, lenses of bone and springs of putty. 

Again, in view of the great numbers who are 
annually crowding into the learned professions 
and the consequent wholesale desertion from 
the ranks of labor, is it not time to ask our- 
selves whether there is any danger that our 
social organism become top-heavy? Should we 
not stop to consider what should be the proper 
ratio between those who enter the professions 
and those doing either skilled or unskilled labor, 
and then endeavor to establish that ratio by 
means of suitable process of selection in our 
publie schools? 

Some, of course, will say that this would re 
sult in the destruction of true democracy (if 
there be such a thing) and the building up of 
an intellectual aristocracy. I do not think, 


hand, 














that this would be the case so long as 
our elementary schools really efficient 
to all alike, so long as the selection is 
pon intellectual standards rather than 
social or professional rank of parents, 
as every capable and willing child is 
a ehanee and the necessary encourage- 
to develop his talents. But it would elim- 
least in part, the great waste resulting 
present time from the ill-advised and 
tressed attempts to educate large numbers 
and unwilling pupils. It would lessen 
ger of lowering our standards and, by 
itting the teachers to devote more time and 
to the gifted and industrious students, 
mild greatly improve the quality of the 

id the morale of the whole school. At 

e time, those eliminated would really be 
wed for society and for themselves by being 

t out of positions for which they are either 
t all or at best only ill fitted by nature. 

Doubtless our insistence on an upward level- 

g society is laudable. But we must be 

reful not to employ methods which merely 
serve to depress our educational standards in- 

| ot effecting a general social uplift. 

(gain, at a time when the burden of taxation 
ksome, as it is at present, when on every 
| we hear complaints and demands for re- 

trenchment, would it not be well to think of 

possible saving that would result from the 

ation of the unfit? If we were to weed 

ly one fifteenth of our high school pupils, 

the saving in money would not be inconsider- 

able and the overcrowding of our high schools, 
hich is quite general, would be relieved. 

Why not, therefore, set to work seriously in 
this matter? Why not insist on quality rather 
han quantity? Why not let the teacher ex- 
pend her time and energy upon those who are 
ipable, eager and industrious, instead of wast- 
g it on the unfit and indifferent? Is the time 
t at hand to discuss this problem seriously 
id freely in our educational journals and to 
ut less stress upon obstructing the natural 
process of elimination and more upon guiding 

aiding this process by encouraging the 
good pupils and by dropping more of the weak 

! unwilling ones? 


G. C. Cast 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE, 
APPLETON, WIS. 
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QUOTATIONS 
JUVENILE UNEMPLOYMENT CENTERS 


Lorp Henry BEnTINCK’S question in the 
louse of Commons yesterday is a reminder ot 
the dates when, unless steps are taken to secur 
their reprieve, the vocational and recreational 
centers established by the Government earlier 
in the year in the interests of unemployed boys 
and girls will be closed down. Some ot them 
will keep open till July 21, but in the majority 
of cases the experimental period of thirteen 
weeks which was fixed for the trying out of the 
scheme will expire on the last day ot June. Ot 
the need for the scheme, since the suspension ot 
the voluntary day continuation schools which 
were started after the Armistice, there has never 
been any question. To allow these centers to 
lapse, besides the consequent waste ol the money 
which has been spent on them, would be to undo 
most of the good work which they have done, 
and would open the door again to the evils 
which they have to some extent been able to 
counteract. It appears that, at the lowest esti 
mate, the number of boys and girls below the 
age of eighteen who have left school and are 
without occupation is not less than 80,000 
About one tenth of them are provided for by 
the centers, between eighty and ninety in num 
ber, which are now threatened with extinction 
Far from serapping their experimental scheme, 
it should be the aim of the Government to bring 
the whole of the remaining 90 per cent. unde 
its scope. 

If the continuation schools clauses of the 
Education Act of 1918 were in force there 
would clearly be no need for the system of juve- 
nile centers. But while these clauses, for eco- 
nomic reasons, remain in abeyance, the work ot 
the voluntary day schools now being carried on, 
with Government aid, by local authorities, as 
well as by certain unofficial organizations, is 
far too valuable an asset in the life of the ris- 
ing generation to be lightly thrown away. In 
London and Leeds and Plymouth and other in- 
dustrial towns where the scheme has been put 
into operation, the education authorities are 
greatly concerned at the prospect of its termina- 
tion. The writers of all the letters that we have 


published on the subject are unanimously 


agreed that to close the schools would be a fatal 
mistake. By the testimony of Mr. E. George 


Arnold, chairman of the Boys’ Work Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Leeds, the mentality of 
the boys when they first came to the Unemploy- 
ment Center They 
seemed, he wrote, to have lost all recollection of 
everything that they had 
Most of them, in fact, had no appear- 


was deplorable to see. 


rood pre viously 
learned. 
ance of ever having passed through an elemen- 
Since leaving school they 
had that They 
untidy and dirty, their conduct during class- 


tary school at all. 
learned much was bad. were 
time was thoroughly unsatisfactory, their at- 
tendance fluctuating, their irresponsibility ap- 
palling and their language unduly “emphatic.” 
But gradually, as the influence of their teachers 
with the help of organized games and lectures 


and handicrafts began to produce its effect, 


there was in every one of these respects a 
marked improvement. The lost habits of self- 
discipline and industry were recovered, and 


once more their feet were set on the road to use- 
ful and worthy citizenship. We can not believe 
that the country will allow the helping hands 
that have been held out to them to be with- 
drawn.—London Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE VALIDITY OF SELF-ESTIMATES 
OF COLLEGE MARKS 


How well can college freshmen evaluate their 
class work? Do they expect to receive the 
grades they deserve? Can the intellectually su- 
perior students evaluate their work more ac- 
curately than the less gifted students? Can the 
answers to these and similar questions be of 
service in university administration and in- 
struction? 

In the attempt to answer these questions the 
writers have gathered the following data on 
approximately one hundred college freshmen in 
the University of Iowa. Two weeks before the 
end of the first semester of the present aca- 
with a study of 
“power factors in Army 
Alpha,’ two groups of freshmen, representing, 


year, in connection 


99 “ 


rersus 


demie 
speed” 


** Power versus 
of Educational 


1 Ruch, G. M. and Koerth, W.: 


speed in army alpha,’’ Journal 


9° 


Psychology, April, 1923. 
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respectively, the highest and lowest deciles of g 
battery of intelligence tests, were asked to fur. 
nish the following facts: 


(a) their class schedules, 

(b) the mark expected in each course appearing 
on their schedules, 

(c) the mark deserved in each course appearing 
on their schedules. 


At the end of the semester the marks actu 
received by these students were obtained 
the registrar’s office and added to the rs 
furnished by the students. 

In connection with the request for marks 
served, every effort was made to convince 
students that such statements would be he 
strict confidence and would not become k 
to the instructors in the various courses repr 
sented. The instructions were emphasized t 
the effect that they should register the ma: 
that they would have received if they got ex 
actly what they deserved, independently of th: 
question whether they expected to get the mark 
recorded. In the opinion of the writers, ther 
is no reason to believe that these estimates were 
not honestly given by the students. 

The group involved was almost equal! 
vided between men and women in order that 
sex differences might be studied. Fifty of the 
subjects were men and forty-five were wome: 
Forty-four were in the “High” group (upper 
decile) and fifty-one were in the “Low” grou; 
(lowest decile). The total 
marks are involved, these including all of the 
courses registered for by the ninety-five stu 
dents with the exception of physical education, 
military training and freshmen lectures. 

Table I presents the distributions of 


marks deserved, expected and received in their 


number of 439 


the ( 


various inter-relationships. 

Table I shows that, in general, there ar 
smaller differences between the sexes than be- 
tween the high and low groups in their abilities 
to estimate the grades which they expect and 
deserve. The expected marks and the deserved 
marks show smaller discrepancies than either 
of the other two paired arrangements. Th. 
differences between the high and low groups are 
quite marked throughout. From data not pr 
sented in Table I, it has been caleulated that 
the deserved, expected and received marks ar 
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TABLE I 





ie 2) 
a) 


Differences in the Marks Received, Expected and Deserved 


High Group Low Group 


Men Women Men Women Total 


o_ 


ved mark higher than the expected mark by 2 letter grades 3 l 0 0 
ved mark higher than the expected mark by 1 letter grade 41 39 5 10 
ved mark identical with the expected mark 47 61 25 38 
mark lower than the expected mark by 1 letter grade 24 9 36 35 
mark lower than the expected mark by 2 letter grades 0 0 27 22 
ved mark lower than the expected mark by 3 letter grades 0 ( ll 5 

tals 115 110 104 110 139 
ived mark higher than the deserved mark by 2 letter grades 5 0 l 0 
Received mark higher than the deserved mark by 1 letter grade 30 l 2 8 
Received mark identical with the deserved mark 54 62 19 Ss 
Received mark lower than the deserved mark by 1 letter grade 2 17 39 7 
R ved mark lower than the deserved mark by 2 letter grades l 0 24 17 
Received mark lower than the deserved mark by 3 letter grades 2 0 19 S 
1 mark lower than the deserved mark by 4 letter grades 0 ( 0 2 

tals 115 110 104 110 )3=—s 439 
ted mark higher than the deserved mark by 2 letter grades 0 0 0 l 
Expected mark higher than the deserved mark by 1 letter grade 1] } 3 l 
Expected mark identical with the deserved mark 82 84 80 72 
eted mark lower than the deserved mark by | letter grade 19 22 18 2 
mark lower than the deserved mark by 2 letter grades 3 0 2 0 
ted mark lower than the deserved mark by 3 letter grades 0 0 l ] 

115 110 104 110 139 


tical in 29.5 per cent. of the cases, 19.8 variable and differences between the pairs of 
estimates as the second. These values are 


cent. of such perfect agreements being 
shown in Table III. That the differences are 


in the high group and only 9.7 per cent. 
low group. The differences are repre- 
by coefficients of correlation (Pearson) 


not significant is proved by the relative sizes of 

the correlation ratios and their probable errors. 
TABLE III 

Correlation ratios for sex against the various pos 

TABLE II sible paired arrangements (differences) of the 

marks, high and low gro ips combined. Variable 

1 ts the difference between the pairs of marks 


rrelation ratios (yn) in Table II. 


( ts of correlation and correlation ratios for 

the various possible paired arrangements (dt/ 

ences) of the marks of the high and low and variable 2 is the 2 categorical n 
ips. Vartable 1 is the difference between the female classification. n 


2 


pars of marks and vartable 2 ts the 2— cate Received with expected .087 + .032 
: ‘ . ‘ . , 


ical high-low classification. Received with deserved .100 + .02: 


Expected with deserved 028 + .032 


I 


” 
ved with expected 0.55 + .022 0.55 + .022 
Received with deserved 0.53 + .023 0.53 + .023 
Expected with deserved 0.01 + .032 0.01 + .032 
In all parts of Table I there are very slight 


- 


Table IV gives the average differences be 
tween the various paired arrangements of t! 
estimates of the marks for the high and | 
groups separately and for the total. Thes 
rences between the accuracy of the esti- figures are to be interpreted as follows, using 
s of the two sexes in favor of the women. the uppermost entry in the table as an example 


‘orrelation ratios have been figured for the [yp comparing the received marks with the d 


s pairs of estimates, using sex as one 


served, the low group overestimated the ir a 
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letter crade ( 1.098) but the high 


} ‘ | | ‘ 
derestimated the I 


marks they would 


about one tenth of letter grade (0.102 


group, as overestimated thel! 
to an exte! about one half of a lettez 


rt 


who 


other words, a stud I 


thought he deserve: 


low group 
grade of “C” would receive instead a 
if he 
likely to receive instead a “C 


of the high 


thought he deserved a “ > he woul 


group, on the 


ceive the mark which he estimated 


served or a little more. The other 


are to be interpreted in the same way 
TABLE IV 

fverage Difference r the ( d Esti s for 

the High an ps and f Total 

Group 

Both 

Difference between: 
Received and deserved 
Received and expected 


Expected and deserved 


» seen at a glance tl 
in intelligence both expect anc 
serve about one grade more than 


structor final mark in 


The 


ability very exactly, with a possible tendency 


bright student, however, can estim: his 
to modesty quite lacking in the less able stu- 
dent. 
explanation of the observed fact that it is the 
“DPD,” “Conditioned,” or “Failed” student 
thinks that 
would 


This fact alone will go some way in the 


who 
he does not get a square deal. It 
that in 
set a little too high. 
esting possible difference associated with the 


seem most cases he has his 


This very inter- 


“si¢hts” 


general intellectual level of the student would 
seem to warrant further study because of its 
administrative and instructional bearing. 


Table V 


tween the 


shows the actual correlations be- 


estimated marks and the received 


marks for the two groups and the total group 


of students. The previous correlations and dis- 


cussions have been based upon differences in 


order to show systematic 


Table V 


general way just how accurate the estimates of 


such estimates in 


trends in judgments. will show in a 
students are in comparison with the estimates 


of their instructors. 
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TABLE 


Expected : 
High 
Low 
Combin 
Deserved: 
High group 


Low { 


roup 


9o 
0) 


Combined 55: .022 
As might be anticipated, the closest agre 
ment is found between the expected marks and 
and the 
marks 


the deserved, poorest agreement be- 


deserved and received. In al] 


tween 


eases the correlation is less for the low group 
" 


than for the high group. Although the differ- 


ences in correlation coefficients are never more 
than 0.133, these differences coupled with the 
findings previously discussed are sufficient to 
show clearly that the low group presents a dif 
pedagogical than the 
This difference no doubt has its great- 


ferent problem high 
group. 
classes are sectioned on 


est significance when 


the basis of ability. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS: 

The foregoing data have brought forward pre 
sumptive evidence that students’ abilities to 
estimate the quality of their college work is 
influenced by their general mental level. 

College students of superior mental ability can 

their academic with an 


estimate progress 


average error which is insignificant, t.¢., the 
bright student agrees almost perfectly with 
his instructor’s estimates on the average 
The dull student 
academic ability rather markedly in compari 


college overestimates his 


son with his instructor’s judgment. His 


error amounts to the difference between a 
“Dp” Gee 6 *** 
on the average. 
There would appear to be no marked differ 
ences between the sexes in the accuracy of 


or a ‘*C’’ and a *‘B,”’ 


self-estimate, the differences, if any, being in 
favor of the women. 

This ‘‘optimism’’ of the dull student may lie 
at the basis of the fact that such students 
often think that they do not get a ‘‘ square 


from their instructors. 
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